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PRODUCTION 



The pu^se of this abstract is to summarize the results of the 1965-66 ESEA 

fftrni»«+ >*ich are presented in complete form in the publication, 
^almtion Report; ESEA Program of Compensatory Education . Like the full report, 

n un abstract foUovn the general outline of the original 
Oakland Public Schools Title I Application for I965-60. 



Beginning in February of I966 an expanded program of compensatory education 

provided to over 12,500 pupils residing in the Oakland Public Schools 
toM Target Area, The fifteen schools involved in the program were McClymonds 

Junior High, Hoover Junior High, Lowell Junior High, and 
the following elementary schools: Bunche, Clawson, Cole, Durant, Highland, Lafayette, 

Lazear, lockwood, Prescott, Willow Manor, and Woodlanl, 



The results of the first ESEA Title I evaluation studies presented in this 
report are encouraging. However, the relatively short period of time the program 
was in operation imposed a number of restrictions on program evaluation, Fi^rst of 
all, securing qualified personnel, purchasing facilities, and obtaining equipment 
and supplies continued throughout the entire spring semester. In a few instances 
positions for specialized personnel were not filled, and many schools reported that 
various supplies and equipment ordered in February did not arrive until late spring. 



Secondly , a number of problems arose which relate to the specific evaluation 
procedures undertaken. The schedule for obtaining test results and teacher ratings 
ear^ in the spring semester was badly disrupted because of teacher and pupil illness 
dicing the Februaiy and March flu epidemic. Also the relatively short period of 
time during the spring semester made it difficult to fully develop the research 
design as well as to construct and analyze the results from the many rating scales, 
questionnaires, and other instruments used in the various studies. 



A third area relates to the character of the evaluation problem itself. Obvi- 
ously the crippling effects of many years of cultiu»al and economic disadvantage 
cannot be reversed for pupils within the period of a few months. Our studies indi- 
cate encouraging ahort-range results; however, it is anticipated that longitudinal 
studies of pupils participating continuously in the program over a period of severail 
years will provide greater evidence of the effectiveness of the Oakland Public 
Schools compensatory education program. 



Although separate reports have been prepared for specialized services rendered, 
it must be remembered that the Oakland Public Schools compensatory education program, 
as ^ other districts, was global in nature. No attempt has been made in the eval- 
uation to single out the unique contribution or effects of a particular service or 
activity. Therefore, in interpreting the pre and post achievement test results, 
for example, it is assumed that the whole constellation of extra services provided 
for pupils contributed to the gains observed, 

The cooperative efforts of many people have made the successful operation of 
the program and the publication of this report possible. Much credit is due to the 
many principals, teachers, parents, and central office personnel who contributed to 
the program and to this report, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION & WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 



THIS DOCUMENT HAS BEEN REPRODUCED EXACTLY AS RECEIVED FROM THE 
PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIGINATING IT. POINTS OF VIEW OR OPINIONS 
STATED DO NOT NECESSARILY REPRESENT OFFICIAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
POSITION OR POLICY. 
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EVALUATION OF REllEDIAL AlfD CORRECTIVE PRQP.RAMS 



Program Description ! 

The major activities initiated under Project I - Remedial and Corrective Pro- 
grams - have formed the core of the entire ESEA Program of Compensatory Education* 
Under this Project there has been a massive attempt to raise achievement levels in 
the language arts skills areas and to stimulate improved educational motivations and 
aspirations. There have been marked increases in the instructional staffs at all 
schools in order to provide for greater amounts of individualized and small g 3 ?oup 
instruction. Reading sp^eoialists, and enriched resources of instructional materials 
and equipment have been added at all grade levels. Books dealing with contemporary 
problems and those recognizing minority groups and urban life were selected in order 
to develop greater student interest. A variety of instructional kits and pi’ogrammed 
materials were also used to meet the special, needs of the target area students. 

Elementary: Component : At all public schools in grades one to three, an additional 

teacher was added for each two classrooms to form a "3 2" team approach. An 

additional reading teacher was provided for each four classrooms at grades four to 
six in three of the eleven target schools; other upper grade teachers were assisted 
by the addition of teacher aides. At each site, a Teacher Assistant for Reading 
Development was assigned to assist in team planning, procure materials, stimulate 
in-service activities, and coordinate the teacher aide program. The amount of time 
devoted to reading instruction was increased from one to two hours daily for the 
more than 7»200 children enrolled in grades one through six. Children, whose re€id- 
ing problems were particularly severe were referred to remedial reading teachers 
for diagnosis and special individualized instruction. Eleven and one-half posi- 
tions were provided to serve the public and parochial schools of the target areas. 
Approximately one-third of the children receiving remedial reading service were 
enrolled in parochial schools. 











Junior High School Component : The program for approximately 2,700 students in 
grades seven through nine was also centered on a team approach and a reduced pupil- 
teacher ratio. Staff members were added to the English department of each school 
to reduce the teaching load of each English teacher to four instead of five periods 
per day. Reading specialists and teacher aides in combination with each two regu- 
lar teachers formed instructional teams which have worked in the classrooms and 
specially-equipped reading laboratories. The instructional program has focused «n 
reading and oral and written language skills. A Teacher Assistant for Language 
Development has helped to coordinate program activities, worked in tejam planning 
and curricular development and aided teachers in securing special materials and 
equipment. 

Senior High School Component ; Approximately 520 students enrolled in the target 
senior high school participated in the program. Six reading teachers and a tea- 
cher assistant were added to the English department to help reduce class size, 
develop innovative instructional techniques and materials, and provide individual- 
ized instruction in reading and related language skill areas. Approximately I 40 
students were selected to work with the reading teachers in smaS^l groups of six to 
eight. This had the effect of simulaneously reducing the sizes of the regular 
English classes. 

The activities which are very briefly outlined above were complemented by the 
activities provided under Project II (guidance and attendance consultants, psycholo- 
gists, clerical services, librarians, nurses). Project V (cultural enrichment 
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excursions ^d activities), and Project VI (In-Service Education and Curriculum 
Development) • These are described later in this summary* 



Findings : 



Achievement Test Results s 

In order to establish a baseline picture of the achievement status of the 
target population and to eissess the growth which occured over the program period, 
reading, language, and spelling tests were administered in February and May at 
several grade levels. A summary of the analyses of the results from six of the 
eight grade levels where tests were administered is presented in Table 1 on the 
following page. Averages, in terms of grade equivalents, are presented for re- 
sults obtained at the beginning and end of the program. The difference between 
these averages give an indication of the amount of growth which took place over 
the eleven <week interval between test administrations. 



It will be noted that in all but one of the mean comparisons statistically 
significant gains were made. Students in grades 2, 8, and 10-11 tended to malce 
greater gains, on the whole, than in grades 4 and 6. The question of what sizes 
of gains might have been expected from these groups without the program may be 
partially answered by examining the rates of growth prior to the program's 
beginning. 



For example, one would expect '‘average" sixth grade students to receive a 
grade equivalent score of approximately 6.6 in February. A composite average of 
the obtained February scores for target school area sixth grades is 4* 7* In other 
words, prior to this urogram these students have progressed at a rate somewhat less 
than average. In this case, the rate would be estimated at approximately 70?^ of 
an average month-for-month or year-fox-year rate. This same approximate rate was 
found at the other grade levels. During the three -month period one would therefore 
expect that students would gain only two months, or 0.2 grade equivalent units. 

In nearly two-thirds of the mean gains reported this rate was exceeded. The stu- 
dents have tended to gain at a faster rate during this ESEA program period than 
they have on the average in years prior to their being involved in the ESEA program. 

The test results reported for the Remedial Reading activity indicate that 
for nine of the twelve comparisons, mean gains were statistically significant. 
Students receiving remedial instruction gained an average of approximately three 
months. This is particularly significant when considered in teims of learning 
rates (see above). 

Teachers* Ratings of Student Progress ; 

At the beginning and end of the program teachers rated a stratified repre- 
sentative sample of students in terms of their proficiency in selected language 
skill areas. At the end of the program teachers rated each student's growth in 
five general areas. The latter data are summarized in Table 2. There were four 
categories of improvement ratings possible - "no," "little," "some," and "marked" 
improvement. In the table the first two and last two are grouped together. 

At the elementary level teachers tended to note improvements in reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking skills more often than in attendance and attitude toward school. 
The improvement ratings at junior high level tended to be less positive than at 
elementary but in each area the majority of students were felt to have made 
improvements . 
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Summary of Teachers' Rating of Student Improvement made 
during the Spring, 1966 ESEA Program of Compensatory Education 





Grades 1-3 


Grades 4-6 


Grades 7-8 


Question; 


Amount of 3 


murovement 


Amount of Improvement 


Amount of : 


Cmprovemen't 


Compared to youi 
knowledge of this 
student at the in- 


"Little" 

or 

"No" 


"Some" 

or 

"Marked" 


[ "Little" 

1 or 

"No" 


"Some" 

or 

"Marked" 


"Little" 

or 

"No" 


"Some" 

or 

"Marked" 


ception of the 
ESEA Project: 
This student's 








I 0 






1. General read- 
ing skills 
•have shown 


26 


74 


26 


76 


56 


64 


2. Attendance 
has shown 


5*L 


43 


44 


56 


54 


66 


5. Attitude to- 
ward school 
has shown 


42 ^ 




54 


66 


41 


59 


4. General writ- 
ing skills 
have shown 


28 


^ 72 


28 


72 


45 


55 


5. General speak- 
ing skills 
have shown 


51 


69 


31 


69 


40 


60 




N - 


• 679 


N r: 


^ 535 


N H 


. 612 



Faculty Evaluation of Project I : 
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At the end of the program, all staff memhers were asked to complete a ques- 
tionnaire designed to elicit evaluative opinions regarding various program char- 
acteristics. The responses of teachers to a representative sampling of questions 
related to the team teaching approach are presented in Table 5 on the following 
page. This is but one area covered in the comprehensive staff questionnaire. 

The overall impact of teacher reaction to this and other aspects of Project I is 
very positive. In general, they indicated that the extra personnel, materials, 
equipment, and services helped to improve the effectiveness of the instructional 
program. 

Senior high staff reactions were similarly positive. These teachers felt 
that the program had been particularly effective in bringing about greater student 
self-confidence and motivation for learning. 



The reader is referred to the complete "Evaluation Report-ESBA Program of 
Compensatory Education" for a comprehensive compilation and analysis of all data 
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obtained in the evaluation study. Space here permits only brief mention of \ 

selected items. 



TABLE 3 

Summary of Teachers* Opinions Regarding the Help or Value of the Teaching Team 
Approach in Spring, 1966 ESEA Program of Compensatory Education 



Teachers asked to rate the 
help or value of the teach- 
ing team approach in the 
following areas: 


197 Teachers Grades 1-6 


42 Teachers Grades 7-9 


"Some" or 
"Much" Value 


"Little" or 
"No" Value 


"Some" or 
"Much" Value 


"Little" or 
"No" Hein 


jL 




% 


■i 


1. In increasing the a- 
mount of time devoted 
to group reading and 
language instruction 
and develonment 


94 


6 






2. In providing more op- 
portunities for indivi- 
duali^'ed instruction 




11 






3. In providing more gen- 
eral assistance on 
seatwork and homework 
assignment 


84 


16 






5. In providing opportuni- 
ties for more meaning- 
ful oral language usage 




15 






7. In providing opportuni- 
ties to work with se- 
lected students who 
need remedial he In 


61^ 


12 






8. In providing opportuni- 
ties to work with se- 
lected students who need 
enrichment activities 


72 


22 






1. Increased opnortimity 
for individual or small 
grouo instruction 






CO 

o> 


2 


2. Increased opportunity to 
develop fresh and imagi- 
native classroom methods 






93 


7 


3. Increased opportunity tc 
develop effective curri- 
cular and instructional 
materials 






90 


10 


4. Increased opportunity 
for teacher-parent 
interaction 






32 


68 
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Conclusions 

1* The majority of the students involved in ESEA Title I pro^ams have 8uo~ 
ceeded in making significant achievement test score g ai ns in the areas of 
reading comprehension, language skills, and spelling. 

2. Students tended, on the whole, to progroas a-t a faster rate than they bad 
prior to the ESEA program. 

3. Growth in reading vocabulary test scores approximated but did not exceed 
previous rates of growth in this area. 

4« Teachers’ rating of student improvements confirm the achievement test score 
gains in reading and written skills. Teachers also note significant im- 
provements in student attendance, motivation, and speaking skills. 

5* Staff evaluation of various program elements including the teaching teams, 
and special materials, equipment, and services is clearly positive. 

6. The findings of this evaluation study are particularly impressive in light 
of the short duration of the program. 
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CHAPTER II' 

EVxlLUATION OF SUPPORTIVE .U^ID AUXIL1.4ItY SERVICES 



Program Description ; 

part of the EGEA Title I Program, an expanded program of auxiliary and 
ppoi ivo services was provided to assist both students and teachers in the ESEA 
^get area schools. The general district services of guidance consultants^ 

° counselors, librarians, and nurses were each augmented with additional 

personnel to achieve a significantly enhanced staff-student ratio, thereby providing 

individualized sei^/ice for culturally disadvantaged young- 
heretofore oeen possible^ A pre-post ESEA comparison of supportive 

pr^onted'^irTSiri elementary and junior high target area schools is 



TABLE 1 

PRS-POST COMP^nilSOR OP SUPPORTIVE STiOT-STULERT R.\TI0S POR EIaia>JENT.\RY AND JUNIOR HIGH 

TilRGET ilREA SCHOOLS 



POSITION 


ELEMENTARY 1 JUNIOR HIGH 


PRE , POST I PRE 

ESEA j ESEA j ESE;l 

L i n 


POST 

ESEA 


Guidance consultant 
Psychologist 
Counselor 
Librarian 

Nurses and Nurse Assist.ants 


. "It 1 

’ { 

1:6400 j 1:2500 1:4500 

1:8000 1 1:4800 i 1:8000 
None ; None j: 1:390 

0:8300 ’ 1:975 1:900 

1:1400 j 1:830 !' 1:1100 


1:1300 

1:800 

1:230 

1:450 

1:450 



It should also be noted that one full-time- equivalent guidance consultant 

position was assigned to provide service to the seven parochial schools in the 
target area. 



In addition to providing increased individualized and specialized services 
to students, -choso personnel, working as integral members of the instructional 
team, v/ere able to assist somew-hat in program planning and development as well as 
provide significant information regarding the underlying causes of individual student’s 
educational problems. Purthermore , through the expansion of these services it was 
possible to increase parental contacts, thereby increasing their awareness of their 

c 1 ren s specific educational difficulties as well as providing an effective public 
relations channel. ^ 

Findings ; 

Each member of the ESEA instructional staff was asked to complete a question- 
naire, related to the aevofal activities of the ESSA project. Prom this questionnaire, 
selected questions have been extracted for use here to indicate the tjrpe of responses 
elicited from staff members regarding their opinions of the auxiliary and supportive 
services. Tables 2 and 3 present the percentage responses of both elementary and 
junior high school ESEA instructional staff members. 
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TABLE 2 



ESEA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STAFF RESPONSES TO SELECTED QUESTIOJS 
REUTED TO SUPPORTIVE AND AUXILIARY SERVICES 







Degree of Helpfulness 


OOB^T 


Does Not 


No 


Service op 


Question 


Hucm 


Some 


Little 


NO 


Know 


Apply 


Response 








> 


C' 

r 


% 


% 


Guirancc 

Consultant 


How HELPFUL HAS THE CONSULTANT BEEN 
IN IDENTIFYING AND STUDYING EMOTIONAL 
PROBLEMS AFFECTING STUDENT LEARNING 


14.5 


CM 

• 

CO 


17.1 


.?1f9 




17-8 


3.3 


Psych oLoe 1ST 


Hew helpful HAS THE PSYCHOLOGIST BEEN 
IN PROVIDING AID IN THE EARLY DIAG- 
NOSIS OP LEARNING PROBLEMS 


12»3 


14,9 


ir.i 


23^8 


9.3 


17.8 


4.8 


Librarian 


How HELPFUL HAS THE LIBRARIAN BEEN 
IN INCREASING THE CIRCULATION OF 
LIBRARY BOOKS 






5.9 




1.1 


1.9 


3.3 


Nurse 


How HELPFUL HAS THE NURSE BEEN IN 
ASSISTING STUDENTS TO RECEIVE NEEDED 
HEALTH SERF IKE 




26.4 


— 








1.1 



Also notable is the manner in which the ESEA elementary principals responded to 
the same questions presented in Table 2. The principals' responses to these questions 
panged from 90.6 to 100^ in the categories of "Much" and "Some Help." 

TABLE 3 

ESEA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STAFF RESPONSES TO SEIECTED QUESTIONS 
RELATED TO SUPPORTIVE AND AUXILIARY SERVICES 



W44 



Service op 


Question 


Degree of Help or Effect 


OCN'T 

Know 


Service 

Not 

OlftCRVED 


Service 

Not 

Avaiubie 


No 

Response 


Much 


Some 


Little 


No 


% 




i 


i 




i 




% 


Guidance 

Consultant 


How helppul has the consultant been 
IN evaluating and assessing students' 
SOCIAL|> educational* AND EMOTIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


18.2 




34.1 


11,4 


2,3 


2.3 






Psychologist 


How HELPFUL HAS THE PSYCHOLOGIST BEEN 
IN INTERPRETING DATA OBTAINED FROM 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


15.0 


22*7 


29.5 


18.2 


2,3 


11.4 






Counselor 


How MUCH EFFECT HAVE INCREASED INDIVI- 
DUALIZED COUNSELING SERVICES HAD IN 
PROMOTING STUDENT LEARNING 


22.7 


43.2 


11.4 




22.7 








Instructional 

Media 

Specialist 


How HELPFUL HAS THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
Medial Specialist been in expanding 
THE library program FOR GREATER 
UTILIZATION 


68.2 


11.4 


4-5 




2f? 


6.8 


2.3 




Nurse 


How HELPFUL HAS THE NURSE BEEN IN 
ASSISTING STUDENTS TO RECEIVE MEDICAL 
HEALTH services 


29.5 


22,7 


15.9 


6.8 




18.2 


6.8 





I Notable again is the response of the ESEA ^junior high school principals to the 

same questions found in Table 3. One hundred percent of the principals responded to 
I these questions in the categories of "Much" and "Some Help." 

i Although the parochial schools received only the services of the guidance consul- 

I tant;, it is important to note that 100/S of the responding parochial school principals 
I considered the ^dance consultant's services t be of "Much" or "Some Help" in the 
I wea of evaluating students' social and emotional problems. 
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Conclusions: 



It is apparent that the auxiliary and supportive services component of the ESEA 
project significantly reduced the staff-student ratios to a level vrtiereby greater 
numbers of students in the ESEA target area schools could be given the tjrpe of 
specialized, individualized services they needed to promote successful school exper- 
iences . 



The responses of both ESEA instructional staff members and principals indicate 
the general success of the phase of the ESEA project, as well as point out some of 
its problems. Perhaps the most pertinent of the indicated problems is that of further 
opening direct channels of communication between the auxiliary services personnel and 
the instructional staff to facilitate a more cohesive, interdependent approach toward 
solving the educational, social, emotional, and health difficulties of the youngsters 
in the ESEA schools. 



The gross evaluation of this phase of the ESEA project based upon the findings 
presented herein should be interpreted with caution. The brief time span of the 
project, together with associated staffing, organizational, and procedural problems 
inherent within the establishment of a program of this magnitude are all factors 
idiich must be considered. 



At this juncture, however, there is strong evidence to indicate that the 
auxiliv’^ry and supportive services component of the ESEA project has been successful 
in achieving its major objective— providing needed, expanded services to the cultur- 
ally disadvantaged students in the target area schools. 



I 
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CHAPTER III 

EVALUATION OF ESEA SUMER SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



Program Description : 

More than 4 >500 students were enrolled in the largest sunmer school program 
offered by the Oakland Public Schools. Approximately 3»700 children in grades K-5 
were involved at 11 sitesj an additional 850 in grades 6-12 were served at 4 sec- 
ondary sites. Of the total group, 300 children were from target area parochial 
schools . 



The primary purposes of the summer school program were: (l) extending levels 

of reading and language achievement and the prevention of summer learning losses? 

(2) enriching the experiential backgrounds of the children as a foundation for 
encouraging greater achievement; ( 3 ) stimulation of educational motivation growth; 
and ( 4 ) building greater self-confidence in the individual students. 

At the elementary level the three-hour sessions were equally divided into the 
areas of reading, language arts, and enrichment motivational activities. Students 
in secondary schools attended two classes - 1-|- hours of language development 
(English) and 1-J- hours of electives selected from a broad range of subjects ranging 
from the fine to the practical arts. The supportive services of psychological con- 
sultants, nurses, teacher aides, and enrichment activities were provided. At both 
elementary and secondary levels mid-moming nutritional snacks were a regular feature. 

Findings: 



A summary of pre and post achievement test results at selected grade levels is 
presented in Table 1 below. 



TABLE I 

SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES OF PARTICIPANTS IN ESEA 
SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM - SUMMER, 1966 





tLEMErJTARY SUMMER 5CHOOL 


Jr. Hi'Ish Summer School 


URADE LEVEL8 


bRAOE 1 


bRAOE C 


bRAOE 4 


bRAOE 0 


UR AGES 




iJTAflFORO 

Reading Test 
Primary I 


:^TANFOR0 

Reaoi ng Test 
Primary 1 1 


Stanford 
Reading Test 
Int, i 


Stanford 
Reading Test 
Int. 


b 

Achi 
Jr . 


ALI FORNI A 

evement Test 
liGH Battery 


0 

as 

0 0 
<r 

0 LLI 


Paragraph 

Meaning 


0 

0 Z j 
ce 

0 LU 


ac 

a. 

0 
ai ss 

\ S 

OS 

<t Ui 

CX. SST 


1 

C 0 

ss 
0 ^ 

qc «« 
0 lii 


Paragraph 

Meaning 


4 D 

SB 

a » 
ds « 
_Q m 


Paragraph 

Meaning 


Readi ng 
Vocabulary 


as 

0 

5 

a: 

Ul 

0 X 

S UJ 
X 
0 CL 

^ S 
UJ 0 


Mechanics of 
Engli sh 


<0 

ae 

Ij 

«j 

Ul 

a. 

tn 


No, OF StuOEi'ITS 


395 


395 


409 


409 


328 


328 


102 


102 


133 


157 


15) 


152 


Median . 

(Hay 27) 

Gr. Equi valent 


1.5 


1.5 


2.1 


2.0 


3.5 


3.1 


5,2 


4.6 


5.^3 


6.3 


6.3 


V 


Me di an ^ 

(July 20 - Elem,)^ 
(jutY 27 - Jr. Hi ) 
6r. Equivalent 


1.6 


1.5 


2.1 


2.0 


3.7 


3.1 


5.7 


5.5 


5.8 


6.4 


7.2 




Growth at 
Me 01 AN 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0f2 


0.0 


0.5 


0.9 


0.5 


0.1 


0.9 


0.3 
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At the elementary level, only two of the six pre-post median comparisons 
reveal growth over the two-month period# However, median score increases at 
junior high level (grades 6-8) are appreciable on the whole; considerably more 
than would be expected for even "average'* students. 

In contradiction to the test results at elementary level, teachers, parents, 
and uppei ;rade students indicated in questionnaire responses that they felt stu- 
dents had generally made achievement growth in the area of reading. At both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels parents and teachers felt the greatest areas of growth 
had been student self-confidence and educational motivation. It is interesting to 
note tha.t parents of elementary students fairly frequently indicated that they felt 
that summer school had been instrumental in broadening their children's interest. 
Three-fourths of the elementary students sampled indicated that they would like to 
attend summer school again. V/hile the responses of secondary students were less 
positive on that point, over 75^ felt that they had made significant learning gains. 

A complete presentation of the data briefly mentioned above will be found in 
Chapter III of the full report. 

Conclusions : 

1. Parents, students, and teachers v/ere clearly positive in their reactions 
to the summer school programs at both elementary and secondary levels. 

2. Parents and staff noted positive shifts in attitudes toward self and in 
educational motivation. 

3. Achievexient test results suggest that only slight achievonent gains were 
made by elementary level participants.* 

4. Gains in achievement test scores at secondary level are sizable and par- 
ticularly impressive for a group of students which was from ij to 2 years 
below grade level at the beginning of the program. 



*Achievement test results of the year' s summer school program at elemcaitary level | 

re not directly comparable to those of previous years since (l) different instru- ) 

ments have been used and (2) student populations may be expected to be different 
because of varying methods of selection or enrollment. 1 

I 
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CHAPTER IV 

EVALOATIOM OF EARLY CHILDHOOD H)CCATI0H PROJECT 
(PRE-SCHOOL AMD KIHDERaARTM) “ 

Pre-School Comt»oaent ; 

Program Description ; 

At the beginning of the ESEA program (February 1966) the EOA pre-school 
operation at one school in the target area was transferred to ESEA fundiTig. At 
this site two teachers worked with a total of 100 children. Each half-day class 
was composed of 25 children who were beginning their second semester of pre-school 
experience and would enter kindergarten in fall 1967. Major objectives of the 
program centered around the augmentation of language, cognitive, and social- 
emotional development of children from disadvantaged neighborhoods primarily to 
increase early chances of success in the elementary school program. 

Findings : 



'0 

i 

\ 
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I 
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I 
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This preliminary report is based on data available up to this point. Since | 

this pire-school program, which was funded as part of the ESEA Compensatory Educa- | 

tion program, had previously been part of an EOA pre-school operation, the evalua- \ 

tion plan established for the latter is being continued, I 

I 

Pre- and post- teachers* ratings of the students at the ESEA site indicate I 

that teachers have observed changes in students in all rating areas, While all of j 

these tendencies are in directions congruent with program objectives, only the | 

shifts in ratings on seven items have been proven to be statistically significant, | 

Questionnaire responses of 35 (87.5^) of the pre-school program staff indicate that | 

the program has been successful in positively influencing the attending children, i 

parents of the children, and the staff members themselves, j 

I 

More complete evaluative data will be available idien follow-up testing is j 

completed in the fall of 1966. I 

' I 

Conclusions ; 

I 

At this preliminary stage in reporting, the subjective data available suggest ^ 

that the program has been successful in au^enting the readiness of the participa- 
ting children for learning in kindergarten and the early primary grades, 

I 

Kindergarten Component : | 



Program Description : 






A teacher aide, generally a local parent, was employed to work in each half- 
day kindergarten to assist t6««.chers in the maintenance of attractive, effective 
room environments, to give children greater opportunities of meaningful adult 
contacts, and to release teachers from the need to perform certain routine clerical 
tasks so that the teacher could devote a greater proportion of her time to fostering | 

the maximal intellectual, social, and emotional growth of each child. The program j 

featured the provision of enriched qualities and types of instructional materials 
and equipment and opportunities to participate in a number of cultural enrichment j 

excursions. 
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Findings t 



In questionnaire responses, large percentages of the teachers indicated that 
they had received valuable assistance from the teacher aides working with them. 
They felt that these aides had been able to effectively relate and interact with 
the students and to significantly relieve them of numerous routine clerical tasks. 



’While only limited amounts of the supplementary equipment and materials had 
arrived during the semester, teachers felt that, when available, it had been 
extremely useful. 






The reader is referred to Chapter V for the evaluation of Cultural Enrichment 
Activities . 



Conclusion: 



Overall, the results derived from the questionnaire reflect a distinct positive 
trend in the evaluation of the added personnel, equipment and supplies. 
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CHAPTER V 

EVALUATION OF THE CULTURAL ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 



Program Description : 

Under the cultural enrichment phase of the ESEA project, allotments of $5*00 per 
student at the elementary and parochial target schools and $7.00 per student at the 
junior high target schools were provided to cover the cost of (l) transportation for 
educational trips, (2) selected admission charges for attending such activities as 
symphony, ballet, and opera performances, and v3) f©6s for school site assembly pro- 
grams, speakers, movies, etc. Provisions for expenditure of these funds were as 
follows; 

1, 65 % for educational trips (transportation) 

2, 25 % for admission charges 

3 , 10 ^ i'or fees for on-site cultural activities 

A teacher on special assignment was provided to coordinate the activities of the 
cultural enrichment program. Parents were encouraged, whenever possible, to take 
part in the program and act as chaperones or interested participants# 

Findings ; 

The extent to which elementary, junior high, and parochial school students par- 
ticipated in cultural enrictiment excursions and on-site activities is presented in 

Table 1# 

TABLE 1 

ELEMENTARY, JUNIOR HIGH, AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOL EXCURSIONS AND ON-SITE ACTIVITIES 







EXCURSIONS 


ON-SlTE ACTIVITIES 










Fercent of 






Percent of 






No. OF 


No. OF ^ 


Target 


No. OF 


No. of ^ 


Target ,, 


Type 


Group 


Excursions 


Stu dents 


Population 


Acyi V!TI es 


Students 


Population 


Fine Arts 


Elementary 
Jr. High 


' 16 
7 


467 

277 


10.1 


5 

4 


2,875 

3 I 259 


32.1^ 

119.3 




Parochi al 


5 


25 


2.6 


- 


m 


m 


Business, Industry, 


Elementary 


94 


4,212 


50.6 


m 


« 


mm 


b Government 


Jr. High 


14 


995 


36,4 


mm 


m 


m 




Parochi al 


6 


166 


17.5 


m 


m 


• 


Science & Historical 


Elementary 


97 


4,198 


50.5 


4 


695 


8.4iS 


Jr. High 


10 


457 


16.7 




m 


m 




Parochi al 


17 


468 


49.3 


m 


m 


m 


Recreational/ 


Elementary 


317 


13,852 


166.5 


39 


18,921 


in A 


Instructional 


Jr. High 


39 


1 367 


50.1 


5 


2, 436 


89.2 


Parochi al 


194 


2;i71 


228.5 


18 


1,643 


172.9 


Schools & Colleges 


Elementary 


15 


255 


3.1 


m 


m 


0 


Jr. High 


7 


154 


5.6 


m 


• 


■ 




Parochi al 


2 


59 


6.2 


m 


m 


• 


Group Totals 


Elementary 
Jr. High 


539 

77 


22,984 
3 250 


'276.3 

118.9 


48 

9 


22,291 

^695 


267.9 

208,5 




Parochi al 


224 


2,889 


304.1 


18 


1,643 


172.9 


Grand Total 


j 840 


29,123 


la.n 


75 


29,629 


246.9^ 



• Figures 00 not represent un duplicated count. 



•* Populations: Elementary 8.321, Jr, High 2,731, Parochial 950. 

Percentages in excess op IDO^ are due to multiple student participation. 
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A series of questions, related to the cultural enrichment phase of the ESEA 
project, were submitted to ESEA instructional staff members and principals. Responses 
to one of these questions are presented in Table 2 to indicate the general opinion 
of principals and staff members relative to the effect of the cultural enrichment 
activities. 

TABLE 2 

STAFF RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM RELATED TO CULTURAL ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 



QUESTION; “How hucr effect has the cuiturai emrichmebt PftosRAi 

NEEDED EXPERIENTIAL BACRGROUHO FOR INCREASED PERCEI 
DEVELOPMENT? 


4 HAD in providing STUDENTS WITH 
?TUAL AND INTELLECTUAL 


GROUP 


Muck 

Effect 


Some 

Effect 


Little 

Effect 


No 

Effect 


0oN*T 

Know 


AcTI VI TV 
Not 

Observed 


AcTI VI TV 

Not 

Available 


No 

Response 


N 




$ 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


i 


i 




K - 6 Staff 


70.5 


25.0 


2.4 


0.3 


1.0 


0,3 


- 


0.3 


292 


Elementary Principals 


45.5 


54,5 


m 


m 


m 


- 




- 


11 


7 •* 9 Staff 


25.0 


34.1 


20.5 


13.6 


4.5 


- 


m 


2.3 


44 


Jr. High Principals 


100.0 


• 


m 


m 


m 


• 


m 


M 


3 


Parochial Principals 


33.3 


50,0 


f 


m 


- 


m 




16.7 


6 


Total 


356 



It should also be noted that a number of parents of students in ESEA schools 
were interviewed and asked to express their opinions about the program. Of those 
responding, approximately 95 percent considered both the excursions and on-site 
cultural enrichment activities to be "Very" to "Somewhat” valuable. 

Conclusions ; 

It is evident from the responses of school personnel and parents that the 
cultural enrichment phase of the ESEA program was highly regarded. Students were 
provided with a variety of cultural experiences which, to many, were heretofore 
unavailable . 

The data presented in Table 1 indicate the need to involve even more students 
in cultural activities, as well as to provide for greater diversification of those 
activities in the future. However, when one considers the short duration ~ of the 
program, the number of students who participated in one or more types of cultural 
activities is encouraging. 
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CHAPTER VI 

DESCRIPTION OF IN>^ERVICE EDUCATION AND CURRICUUM DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
Introduction ; 

The Oakland Public Schools recognize the need for increased in-service training 
for staff members. The need for this assistance results from the lack of preparation 
of many teachers at the teacher-training institutions in the area of educating dis- 
advantaged children and also the incongruence of the cultural backgrounds of most 
teachers vdth those of the students vath whom they are working. 

There are many difficulties inherent in evaluating the effectiveness of any in- 
service program. Because of these difficulties, as well as time schedule limitations, 
this report focuses on a description of the various activities and services carried 
on during the 1966 spring semester rather than upon the findings from an empirical 
study. Because of the descriptive nature of this report, it does not follow the 
report format used in the other evaluation studies. 

Program Description ; 

Teacher on Special Assignment ; 

One Teacher on Special Assignment was placed in charge of in-service activities. 
A number of the responsibilities this person assumed were: developing schediiles 

and arranging sites and publicity for in-service activities; arranging for resource 
personnel; arranging participation of parochial personnel; preparing reports on 
general in-service activities. 

In-Service Experiences for Professional Personnel - Elementary ; 

Teachers on Special Assignment in Reading ; Three Teachers on Special Assignment 
performed the following duties: participated in faculty in-service meetings in 

the area of reading; instructed staff on the use of new supplies and curriculum 
materials; assisted in the implementation of the "3 on 2" program at individual 
schools; assisted in training of aides; assisted in implementation of reading 
workshops at individual schools. 

Teaching Team ; Four teaching team members, allowed considerable flexibility in 
time scheduling, spent periods of from one to two weeks assisting individual 
teachers with specific areas of the curriculum. A number of duties performed 
were: conducting demonstration teaching; participating in in-service meetings 

and workshops related to instructional techniques and materials; assisting in 
planning and implementation of daily activities and instruction in large numbers 
of target area classrooms; consulting on elements related to human relations in 
the school. 

Teacher Assistant for Reading Development ; One full-time teacher was provided at 
each school site to assist in the coordination of the school compensatory educa- 
tion program and to assist in the develo|ment of in-service training at the 
school site. Duties included: participating in weekly meetings with teacher 

teams at the local site; developing and sharing techniques and materials with 
teachers; conducting demonstration teaching; conducting on-site consultant ser- 
vices in the use of new materials such as the Sullivan programmed reading materials 

Supervisor of ESEA Elementary Schools ; In addition to her regular supervisory 
duties, the elementary supervisor consulted regularly with the various personnel 
l^'^ted above. During these meetings she offered guidance and direction for the 
various activities included in the total district E-SEA program. 
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In-Service Experiences for Professional Personnel - Secondary ; 



Teacher Assis tant for Language Development ! One teacher was provided at each of 
the three junior high schools to assist with program coordination and in-service 
training activities, The head of the English Department of the senior hi^ school 
participating in the program perfoimied the dual role as teacher assistant and 
chairman of the English Department. Their duties included: orientating new 

teachers; conducting we^ly meetings with teams of English and reading teachers; 
planning and organizing reading and language units; sharing techniques and 
materials; and conducting demonstration teaching. 

Teachi ng Teams : One junior hi^ team member and two senior high team members 

each carried a regular teaching load for two periods a day and were released for 
the remainder of the day for in-servi.ce activity. In-service activities included 
sharing information and techniques with classroom teachers; conducting demonstra- 
tion teaching; assisting in the orientation of new teachers. 



Secondary Supervisor of Reading : One additional supervisor was employed to serve 

as a special consultant in reading at the secondary level. She met regularly 
with local site teams and the teacher assistant and assisted in the direction 
and coordination of the total district ESEA program at the secondary level. 



Consultant Services : 

A number of consultants were engaged to make presentations of materials and 
information. Illustrations of some of the activities were: 1) presentation of 

pre-reading kit materials to kindergarten and first grade teachers; 2) presentation 
by publishers on new reading materials for teachers of grades 3 - 6; 3) a pilot 
junior high teachers wor!:shop, "Cultural Patterns of Differential Youth in Marginal 
Schools" directed by staff members of the University of California Department of 
Criminology; 4) presentation on reading disabilities at the high school level. 



In-Service Activities for Supportive Personnel: 



Instructional Media Specialists : Monthly meetings were held for librarians and 

instructional media specialists. These meetings included, among other activities, 
a field trip to a school in another district and the use of story-telling 
specialists . 



Counselors and Guidance Consultants : A three-day workshop concerned with "group 

techniques in counseling minority youth" was conducted by the head of the 
psychology department o;.‘ one of the state colleges. 



Conference Attendance : 



A total of 51 --SEA professional staff members attended various out-of -district 
workshops and conferences. Indiuded in these were meetings sponsored by the 
Nationa.1 Council of the Teacher,;, of English held in Santa Barbara and the meeting 
cf the International Reading Association held in Dallas, Texas. 



Parochial School Involvement : 

P^ochial school personnel were invited to attend in-service meetings 
involving the demonstration of new reading materials. Members of the parochial 
school professional staff also attended the consultant service activity initiated 
during the summer school program. 



In-Service for Teacher Aides : 

One teacher was employed to facilitate the training and coordination of all 
teacher aides employed through the ESEA program. This person assisted in the 
planning of orientation meetings for aides; developed a bulletin providing guide- 
lines for aide responsibilities and activities; and assisted in the in-service 
training of aides at the local school site. Also, teacher assistants at each 
school site held weekly in-service meetings with the teacher aides. 
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CHy'iPT3n VII 

EV/OjUATION OF TExlCHEE AIDE SERVICES 



Program description ; 

'» 

I A total of 219 parents residing within the attendance areas of the ESBA elemen- 

1 tary, junior high, and senior high schools were employed as Teacher Aides to (l) 

I provide assistance and service enabling more individualized instruction as a moans 

I of stimulating pupil improvement in reading and language sldLlls, and ( 2 ) provide 
j the schools v/ith opportunities for developing closer relationships with the com- 

1 munity from which the deprived child comes, 

j Each of the aides was employed on a half-time basis, thereby providing teachers 

i with throe hours of Teacher Aide assistance daily# Services of the Teacher Aides 

was distributed as follows: 



Grade Level 
K-6 
7-9 
10-12 



Number of Aides 



Total 



190 

26 

3 

219 



I 

i Findings : 



The positive manner in which elementary and junior high staff members and prin- 
cipals rated the degree of value or helpfulness of the teacher aides is presented 
in Tables 1 and 2# 



TABLE I 



ELEMENTARY STAFF RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM RELATEO TO TEACHER AIDES 



Question 


6 ROUP 


Much 

Value 


Some 

Value 


Ll TTLE 
Value 


No 

Value 


N 






$ 


'% 


% 


% 




How VALUABLE HAVE THE TEACHER AIDES BEEN IN THE 
classroom IN PERFORMING DUTIES NOT REQUIRING PULL 

professional levels of competency? 


Elementary 

Teachprs 


58.5 


25.4 


9#9 


6.3 


152 


Elementary 

Principals 


90#9 


9#l 


m 


m 


It 



TABLE 2 

JUNIOR HI6H STAFF RESPONSES TO QUESTlOtNAIRE ITEM RELATED TO TEACHER AIDES 



Question 


Group 


Much 

Help 


Some 

Help 


Little 

Help 


No 

Help 


OdH't 

Know 


Service 

NOT 

Observed 


N 


% 


% ' 


i 


i 




% 


How HELPFUL have THE TEACHER AIDES BEEN 
IN ASSISTING TEACHERS AND STUDENTS? 


Jr. High 
Teachers 


1 61.4 


27.3 


6#8 




2.3 


2.3 


44 


Jr# High Iiqq.o 

Principals 


•1 


m 


m 


m 




3 
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When asked to rate the specific services performed by teacher aides, teachers 
in grades K«6 considered the foUovd.ng to be of greatest service: 



Service 

1, Helped in providing enriching experiences 

2, Assisted in maintenance of room environment 
3» Assisted in use of ditto and other equipment 

Those areas of least service were considered to be: 

Service 

1. Participation in student interaction 

2. helped to encourage children to communicate 
3» Assisted students to and from class 



Percent of Response 
( Usually » AlwavsT " 

ao 

74 

71 



Pe^ent of Response 
(Neverj Seldom) 

17 

15 

15 



Junior high school teachers considered the following services of teacher aides 
to be of greatest value: 

Percent of Response 

Service ^Usually. Always) 

!• Assisting with small clerical tasks 75 

2, Assisting students to and from class 73 

3i Participating in small group interaction 73 



Those areas of least service to junior high teachers were: 

Service 

1. Assisting in preparing materials 

2. Assisting in use of ditto and other equipment 
3* Assisting in providing enriching experiences 



Percent of ResTX)nse 
(Never* Seldom) 

41 
36 
26 



It is also iJiteresting to note that 91 percent of the parents interviewed con- 
sidered the services of the teacher aides to be of value to both students and 
teache rs . 

Conclusions : 

Evident in the analysis is the fact that school personnel and parents considered 
the services of the teacher aides to be a valuable part of the ESEA program, 

^ It is also evident that the general type and relative value of the various 
services performed by the teacher aides depended almost exclusively upon the teacher 
or teachers under whose supervision the aide was assigned. 

There is evidence to indicate that the assistance of the teacher aides relieved 
the teachers of many non-teaching tasks, thereby providing more time for teachers to 
assist students in overcoming educational difficulties. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



REPORT OF PAREtIT INTERVIEy/ SURVEY REGARDING ESEA PROGRAIvI SERVICES 



Pro.iect Description ; 



As another part of the study of the impact of the ESEA Title I 
terview survey wL conducted with a sample of parents whose children were 
in the district's compensatory education program. This survey, invomng 
sample of 455 parents, was conducted during the six-week period beginning - $ 

1966 , and ending July 15 » 1966. 



The selection of parents interviewed was based upon a proportional representa- 
tion of sS^with controls placed upon three student 

level, sex, and grade level. The 455 completed interviews represent 4.?^ of the 
total re^ar student enrollment in the Target Area schools at the time 
sampling. Obviously, this percentage is an understatement L 

have more than one child and the total number of households in the Target ^®® 
therefore, substantially smaller than the student enrollment figure which was us 
as the basis for the percentage calculation. 



Pour interview schedules (based on pupil grade level) for 
oped to obtain opinions about the various activities and s®’^;®®® »^ules 

ESEA program. Consultant service during tlie development of the inte ^ ^ ^ 
was received from the University of California Survey Research Center in Bericeley. 



Ten parents, residing vathin the ESEA Target Aree 
associated with the schools, were employed to conduct the inters i-. • 
“^reifworrefoSy part-ti’me becauL of vacations and other 
A two-day training session was provided for the inte^ewers 

of the survey. The training included information ®f re- 

of interviewing; the approach of the interviewer; establishment of interviewe 

lations; and reporting the interview. 



Findings : 



Since the number of items in the four interview schedules 
questions, it Is possible to give only a very brief accost f ® 

abstract. Results for three key questions are tabled, therefore, to 
general trends of the parent responses. 



Table 1 below presents the parent reactions to the question ^ 

ahout vour Child's abil i ty to do the work in school now as compared to las t 

fall?" 

TABLE 1 

PERCEIITS OP PiJMTT RESPONSES TO QUESTION ON CHILD'S ABILITY TO DO SCHOOL WORK 

AT END OF SCHOOL YEAR AS COIjPARED TO LAST PALL 



Grade Level 



Muck more easily 

UNDERSTOOD NOW 



Somewhat more easily} A little more 

UNDERSTOOD NOW lEASILV UHOERSTOOO 

} NOW 



No 
Change 



Don't 

Know 



Total Number 
Responding 
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Table 2 provides responses to the question, " How helpful do you feel this new 
program is in helping your child to improve his reading ability?" 

TABLE 2 

PERCENTS OP PAREl'IT RESPONSES TO QUESTION ON HOW HELPFUL ESEA. PROGRAM 



HAS BEEN TO IMPROVE CHILD'S READING ABILITY 



Grace L-e-vel 


Very 

Helpful 


Somewhat 

Helpful 


Or Little 
Help 


Of No 

Help 


Don't 

Know 


Total No. 
Responding 


Elementary 0-6) 


54.3 


27.9 


40.5 


1.9 


5.4 


258 


Junior High (7-9) 


30.5 


42.7 


9.8 


8.5 


8.5 


82 


Senior High (10-12) 


33,3 


38.9 


5.6 


11. i 


II. 1 


18 


Total 


47.8 


31.8 


10.0 

1 


3.9 

I 


6.4 


358 



Table 3 presents parent responses to the question " What is your general impres- 
sion of the nob the Oakland Public Schools are doing in educating the children in 
your family ?" 



Ti\BLE 3 

PERCENTS OP PARENT RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION ON HOW WELL THE 
OAKLAILD PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE EDUCATING THE CHILDREN 
IN THE ESEA TARGET AREA 



Grade Level 


Excellent 


Good 


1 

Fair 


Poor 


1 ■ t 

Don't I 
Know 


Total No. 
Responding 


Kt noerqarten 


28.8 


50.0 


21.2 




0 


52 


Elementary (1-6) 


42.1 . 


41.3 


14.4 


l.l 


l.l 


271 


Junior High (7-9) 


21,3 


52.B 


19.1 


5.6 


1.1 


89 


Senior High (10-12) 


10,5 


68.4 


10.5 


10.5 


0 


19 


Total 


34.8 


45.9 


16.0 


2.3 


.9 


431 



I 
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^ Conclusion : 

In relation to the question oonceming parental awareness of the formal ESEA. 
program it was found that slightly over one-half of the respondents did have a 
knowledge of the ESEA program. For many of those indicating they were not familiar 
with the formal program being conducted in the Target Area, their responses to 
specific questions later in the interviews revealed an awareness of improvements in 
their children’s achievement and of additional services provrlded in the individual 
schools where their children attend. However, because of the subtctantial number of 
respondents indicating they were not aware of the total program, it appears that 
greater effort should be made in the future to inform parents more completely about 
the nature of the program. 

Generally, parent responses reflect a consistent positive reaction to the 
specific services of the ESEA compensatory education program and to the Oakland 
Public Schools educational program in general. Of the total of 453 parents inter- 
viewed only 30, or 7 %, indicated that they have had any problems in working with 
the schools their children attend. In general, parents are pleased with the ESEA 
program. They feel that their children are achieving better, have greater interest 
in their school work and are receiving improved service and attention. 



AWB:vm 

9/13/66 



I ERIC 

hmmmm 










